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Meditation 


The Other Christmas Story 


Kenneth Bailey 


Some stories should not be presented on television. For me, the murder of 
the children in Bethlehem is such a story (Matthew 2:16-18). The scene is sim- 
ply too brutal for viewers even in modern times. Two questions arise: Why 
did such an event happen and why did Matthew include such an unspeak- 
ably repulsive story in his Gospel? 

The birth of Jesus is always remembered and retold in soft colors with beau- 
tiful music playing in the background. The slaughter of the innocents is never 
a part of any church’s “Christmas pageant.” I cannot recall ever hearing the 
story read in any Christmas Eve service. The faithful expect and are generally 
offered a story limited to joyful angels, excited shepherds, and generous wise 
men. The texts that are read are full of promises of peace mixed with visions of 
a beautiful child, a holy mother, a courageous father, and some humble ani- 
mals. There appears to be a conspiracy of silence which refuses to notice the 
massacre. Why then does Matthew include it? 

The oft-observed reason is that Matthew is presenting Jesus as the new 
Moses. Moses was born in the midst of an occasion of the “slaughter of the 
innocents” as Pharaoh ordered the killing of all male Hebrew babies (Exodus 
1:8-22). In turn, Matthew relates a parallel story about Jesus. But there may 
have been another important reason for its inclusion. 

Those who lived in the Middle East across the second half of the twentieth 
century (including this author) experienced frequent warfare. In Lebanon, par- 
ticularly, there were seven wars in a thirty-five-year period. One lasted for 
seventeen years. Others were quick yet brutal. People saw friends and family 
killed by bullets and explosives and all the other horrors of modern war. 

How do people retain their faith under such conditions? One answer is 
that they remember both the Christmas story and the cross. A mindless, bloody 
atrocity took place at the birth of Jesus. After reading that story, the reader is 
not caught unawares by the human potential for terror that shows its ugly 
face again on the cross. At the beginning of the Gospel and at its conclusion, 
Matthew presents pictures of the depth of evil that Jesus came to redeem. This 
story heightens the reader’s awareness of the willingness on the part of God to 
expose himself to the total vulnerability which is at the heart of the incarna- 
tion. If the Gospel can flourish in a world that produces the slaughter of the 
innocents and the cross, the Gospel can flourish anywhere. From this aware- 
ness the readers of the Gospels in any age can take heart. 


Taken from Jesus Through Middle Eastern Eyes by Kenneth E. Bailey Copyright (c) 2008 by 
Kenneth E Bailey. Used by permission of InterVarsity Press, P.O. Box 1400, Downers 
Grove, IL 60515-1426. www. ivpress.com 
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The interest in spiritual gifts and, importantly, healing, 


was a longstanding one, evident in the popular Catholic 


searchfor miracles and folk healing and in the Wesleyan 


expectation of sanctifying power. 


The repatriates also tightened their bonds with co- 
religionists who remained in the U.S., just in time for a 
new massive wave of labor migration under the 1942- 
1964 Bracero guestworker program. The entire border- 
lands swath from Tijuana to Matamoros became a zone 
of hospitality and transit for northward-bound 
hermanos and for hermanos returning from labor stints 
in the U.S. 

There are traces of this story of hos- 
pitality in hymns, life stories, conclave 
and congregational records, and even in 
official Mexican government archives. 
For decades, this ethos kept Latino 
Apostolics from succumbing to the civil 
idolatry increasingly embraced by their 
white evangelical and Pentecostal coun- 
terparts. 


I had heard of the Azusa Street Revival 
but hadn’t realized that its roots were 
in the Mexican American community. 
Do you see a connection between the 
status of the immigrants and their 
openness to charismatic gifts? 

To be sure, one of the principal roots sprang from 
the soil of Black Christianity. Further, not all the 
Latino participants in the 1906-1915 Azusa Street Re- 
vival were recent Mexican immigrants. Some were 
California-born and others, like Juan Navarro, were 
longtime residents. The revival’s proximity to the his- 
toric Mexican area of Los Angeles and the participa- 
tion of evangelico pioneers ensured the rapid spillover 
and inclusion of Latino /as. 
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In any case, the interest in spiritual gifts and, im- 
portantly, healing, was al ongstanding one, evident 
in the popular Catholic search for miracles and folk heal- 
ing and in the Wesleyan expectation of sanctifying 
power. 

Speaking of power, ina linguistic regime deter- 
mined by Enlightenment rules, it should not sur- 
prise us to see (or hear) the eruption 
of glossolalic discourse (“the gift of 
tongues”) among the marginal of 
society, including African Americans 
and Mexicans, a discourse that con- 
founded and continues to confound the 
wise. 

Unfortunately, aspects of that dis- 
course also discomfited the revival’s 
Black leadership, who disfellowshipped 
the Mexicans in 1909. 

The migration urge and evangelis- 
tic imperative then carried Azusa’s 
embers to the borderlands and to the 
far-flung corners of the Mexican and 

Puerto Rican labor diasporas and home 


lands. 


As scholars continue to cast about for an explana- 
tion for Pentecostalism’s explosive worldwide growth 
over a mere century, they would do well to revisit the 
roots of the movement in places like Azusa, to see how 
from the beginning this most mobile of expressions 
of Christianity blossomed from multi-hued and multi- 
linguistic seeds to fit particular niches worldwide— 
Andean villages, Brazilian favelas, Harlem storefronts, 
Appalachian hol lows, Dust Bowl camps, and more. 


He Tore Down the Wall 


Now God has us where he wants us, with all the time in this world and the next to shower grace and 
kindness upon us in Christ Jesus. Saving is all his idea, and all his work. All we do is trust him enough to let him 
do it. It’s God’s gift from start to finish! We don’t play the major role. If we did, we’d probably go around 
bragging that we’d done the whole thing! No, we neither make nor save ourselves. God does both the making 
and saving. He creates each of us by Christ Jesus to join him in the work he does, the good work he has gotten 
ready for us to do, work we had better be doing. 

But don’t take any of this for granted. It was only yesterday that you outsiders to God’s ways had no idea of 
any of this, didn’t know the first thing about the way God works, hadn’t the faintest idea of Christ. You knew 
nothing of that rich history of God’s covenants and promises in Israel, hadn’t a clue about what God was doing 
in the world at large. Now because of Christ-—dying that death, shedding that blood—you who were once out of 
it altogether are in on everything. 

The Messiah has made things up between us so that we’re now together on this, both non-Jewish outsiders 
and Jewish insiders. He tore down the wall we used to keep each other at a distance. He repealed the law code 
that had become so clogged with fine print and footnotes that it hindered more than it helped. Then he started 
over. Instead of continuing with two groups of people separated by centuries of animosity and suspicion, he 
created a new kind of human being, a fresh start for everybody. 

Christ brought us together through his death on the cross. The Cross got us to embrace, and that was the 
end of the hostility. Christ came and preached peace to you outsiders and peace to us insiders. He treated us as 
equals, and so made us equals. Through him we both share the same Spirit and have equal access to the Father. 

That’s plain enough, isn’t it? You’re no longer wandering exiles. This kingdom of faith is now your home 
country. You’re no longer strangers or outsiders. You belong here, with as much right to the name Christian as 
anyone. God is building a home. He’s using us all—irrespective of how we got here—in what he is building. He 
used the apostles and prophets for the foundation. Now he’s using you, fitting you in brick by brick, stone by 
stone, with Christ Jesus as the cornerstone that holds all the parts together. We see it taking shape day after 
day—a holy temple built by God, all of us built into it, a temple in which God is quite at home. 

—The Message, Ephesians 2: 7-22 


William Barclay comments: 


This problem of the barriers is by no means confined to the ancient world. Rita Snowden quotes two very relevant 
sayings. Father Taylor of Boston used to say: “There is just enough room in the world for all the people in it, but there is no 
room for the fences which separate them.” Sir Philip Gibbs, in The Cross of Peace, wrote: “The problem of fences has 
grown to be one of the most acute that the world must face.” 

Today there are all sorts of zig-zag and criss-crossing separating fences running through the races and people of the 
world. Modern progress has made the world a neighborhood: God has given us the task of making it a brotherhood. In these 
days of dividing walls of race and class and creed we must shake the earth anew with the message of the all-inclusive Christ, 
in whom there is neither bond nor free, Jew nor Greek, Scythian nor barbarian, but all are one. 
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The Syrian Church in Crisis 


A Syrian Pastor 


The past few years have been difficult for Christians in Syria. 


How are the churches responding and how is God at work? 


ALI LENTIL ISCO DSI 


For many years Syrian churches were at peace, enjoying relative privileges. Christians were flourishing 
as a community in Syria and Iraq-they were well-educated, and held good positions in business, edu- 
cation, and government. Suddenly, everything has been turned upside down in just a few years. When 
meeting Syrian and Iraqi refugees, one can see that the psychological shock is still there, even after four 


or five years; they cannot comprehend what is happening. 
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The Presbyterian Church in Homs was one of the strongest in 


Syria, but 80-90 percent of the Christians in Homs have been 


displaced. A few are now returning, but most homes and many 


churches have been destroyed. 


In the city of Homs, in the middle of Syria, which 
was repeatedly bombarded, the worst hit area was the 
Christian district.The Presbyterian Church in Homs, 
for example, was one of the strongest in Syria, but 80- 
90 percent of the Christians in Homs have been dis- 
placed. A few are now returning, but most homes and 
many churches have been destroyed. 

Although no one has exact numbers, some 400,000- 
500,000 Christians have migrated from Syria in the past 
four years, many of them forced to do so. Not many 
will be returning. Christians formed about 10 percent 
of the Syrian population before the war. 

Christians are facing the atrocities not only at the 
hands of the Islamic State (IS) but also some 45 differ- 
ent terrorist groups in Syria, including some like Al- 
Nusra Front that are linked with Al Qaida. 

Ever since 2011, it was clear that there were terror- 
ist groups seeking to take over and create an Islamic 
state in Syria. The actions of these groups also affect 
Muslims and the infrastructure of society more 
broadly, as well as Christians, but Christians are af- 
fected more. IS is doing this intentionally to control 
Christian areas, and in the future to eliminate the Chris- 
tian communities entirely. 

As a result, quite a number of Christian adults and 
children among Syrian refugees have gone through 
traumas which need addressing. 


Churches’ responses to persecution 

Churches and theological programs inside Syria, and 
also in Lebanon, were initially taken by surprise. They 
were focused mainly on evangelism and were not pre- 
pared to deal with persecution or oppression. They did 
not know how to respond. 


The church is catching up rapidly. At least five 
church networks in Syria are very involved with hu- 
manitarian aid to both Christians and non-Christians. 
This kind of social action is becoming a priority. Caring 
for people of other faiths was less of a priority before, 
but now evangelism and social action are going hand 
in hand. Most churches are now reaching out to help 
the displaced, the poor, and those impacted by war with 
aid and education services. 


Theological reflection on resistance 

Arab churches are also starting to develop a theology 
of persecution-thinking more seriously about how to 
stand in persecution and taking a stance on resistance. 
Arab Christians were pacifist, especially in Syria and 
Iraq, never carrying arms even to defend themselves 
and their property. Some say they should have de- 
fended themselves. Reconciliation and forgiveness are 
now huge issues for the whole region. 

As these issues surface, the church is responding. A 
Forum for Evangelical Thought in the Arab World, run. 
by Langham Scholars Ministry in partnership with the 
Middle East Association for Theological Education 
(MEATE), has brought together theologians and pas- 
tors from Palestine/Israel, Jordan, Sudan, Lebanon, 
Egypt, and Syria twice in the last two years. 


Openness to the gospel 

As churches in Syria and Iraq start to engage with the 

non-Christian community through deeds of love and 

compassion, stories are emerging every week of 

Christian conversions inside Syria and Iraq. 
War has forced the church to engage with Muslims 

on their doorstep needing care. Churches in Syria have 
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started to experience a unity that never existed before, 
even beyond the evangelical churches. This is giving 
them strength in numbers, in vision, and in encourag- 
ing one another to reach out. 

IS atrocities inevitably have a deep impact on Mus- 
lims as well as Christians. Many Muslims support the 
aspirations of IS, whether they say it in public or just in 
private. They are disillusioned with secular govern- 
ments and feel it is time to restore the glories of the 
past. This thinking encourages extremism and terror- 
ism. It affects mainly poorly educated Sunni Muslims, 
both young and old. 

On the other hand, many moderate Muslims say that 
this is not the Islam they believe in. Quite a number of 
them come to Christ when the gospel is presented to 
them. 


Ministry among refugees 

The refugee crisis is huge in Lebanon. There are an es- 
timated five million refugees. They are not confined to 
camps as is mostly the case in Turkey or Jordan, but 
they are everywhere. 

They bring economic and social problems to an al- 
ready fragile country. Among the refugees there are 
many who are supportive of IS and other radical 
groups. Every week, people are arrested by the Leba- 
nese Army for smuggling arms or money or giving 
other support to terrorists. 

Many churches in Lebanon are very much engaged 
with the refugees, offering humanitarian aid (medicine, 
food, organizing schools for children of refugees). There 
are 400,000 Syrian refugee children, but the Lebanese 
school system can take only 150,000 of them. The Bap- 
tist Church in one city has a school for 300, while the 
Presbyterian Church in West Beqaa Valley opened a 
school for 55 this year. 

The church is taking the opportunity to reach out 
with the message of the gospel and Muslims are 
comingto faith. In the last two to three years, Lebanese 
and Syrian pastors say they have seen more Muslims 
come to faith in Christ than in their whole lives, mainly 
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among Syrian and Iraqi refugees. 

In general, they are coming to existing churches, but 
in some cases there are Muslim Background Believers 
(MBB) churches in the area. For example, some Leba- 
nese churches have a separate service for the Syrian 
refugees. In one church, 80 percent of the refugee con- 
gregation are converts who have now been baptized. 

Christian NGOs are involved, coming alongside the 
churches. The church in Egypt is also involved, while 
some Americans and Europeans (from Finland and the 
Netherlands) have also come to help in Lebanon. So, it 
is not only the work of churches from the Middle East, 
but contributions have come from the church world- 
wide. 


God at work 

In the midst of suffering and darkness, God is working 
in his sovereignty. There is a new spirit of Christian 
unity inside Syria and Iraq. Egyptian Copts are pray- 
ing for Assyrian Iraqi Christians in the region (which 
they rarely did before). The churches are thinking about 
how not just to survive, but to thrive, and to make a 
contribution in the region. 

Among the Muslims who are coming to faith in 
Christ are many from areas like northern Syria, where 
Christians would never have dared to go, such as Deir 
ez-Zor and Raqga where IS is now in control. God is 
bringing them as refugees to Lebanon and Jordan to 
hear the gospel. A very strict Muslim from Deir ez-Zor 
known to the author is now a committed Christian. 


Outlook for the church 

The Arab Christian Church has survived from the Day 
of Pentecost to now, nearly 2,000 years. It has had some 
good times as well as bad. It has survived pressure and 
persecution. 

The question is not one of survival but of impact. 
Even with small, and diminishing, numbers, Christians 
have had a huge impact on society, education, the po- 
litical systems, and the economies of the region. 

The church has a brighter future. It will continue 


The church is taking the opportunity to reach out with the message of the gospel 


and Muslims are coming to faith. In the last two to three years, Lebanese and 


Syrian pastors say they have seen more Muslims come to faith in Christ than in 


their whole lives, mainly among Syrian and Iraqi refugees. 


its witness with help from Christians from other lands, 
but it can do much more than in the past. Technology 
and communications tools give the churches new 
means. A new strong sense of identity and desire to 
work together will also help. Before the crisis, even 
evangelical pastors were reluctant to meet to pray to- 
gether every few months. All that has changed. 
Migration out of the country is a big issue, creating 
a declining population of Christians. But the church 
has always been a minority. It was only a majority be- 
fore the arrival of Islam, but in those times it was inac- 
tive. Numbers do not matter if there is the will to work 
together. The regional brain drain is a concern, espe- 
cially among Christians. Church leaders are looking for 
ways to encourage young people to stay in Syria. 


Suggested responses 
Christians outside the region should become more 
aware of what is going on, arming themselves with 
goodinformation—-not just about the problems, but 
about the good things God is doing. Prayer is crucial. 
Christians in the region feel a sense of isolation and 
it is important to know that somewhere Christians, 
churches, and organizations are praying for them and 
thinking of them. Some thought the so-called Chris- 
tian West would come to help, and were disappointed. 
Many feel that President Putin has said more encour- 
aging words about Christians in the region than Presi- 
dent Obama or President Trump. 

Financial aid in this time of crisis is very welcome, 
whether, for example, to support the churches in their 
social work, or to help Christians who have lost their 
homes. 


Wider lessons for the global church 
Three lessons can be learned for churches everywhere: 


1) The church needs to be prepared to face the reality 
of a hostile environment. The church was not well-pre- 
pared for resistance, facing persecution, or reconcilia- 


tion. The church needs to be doing “double listening” 
(as John Stott called it)—listening to what God is say- 
ing through his Word, and what society is saying-and 
then to interact with its context. 


2) In places where the church is a minority (whether 
in a secular or a religious society), it should not lose 
heart and hope. It was a minority at the start of its his- 
tory. It can always have a positive impact, whether 
through evangelism or through building up society. 


3) The church must trust in God’s sovereignty and 
goodness in the midst of very hard circumstances, even 
if we cannot understand what is going on. A Syrian 
MBB, who was in prison for 10 days in solitary confine- 
ment, said afterwards that he was expecting a miracle 
from God to open the doors, but instead he had a clear 
vision of the presence of God in the cell. An almost au- 
dible voice said to him: “False witnesses and close 
friends brought you here; they did the same to me on 
the cross.” He said God’s presence was enough for him. 

Habakkuk was a Middle Eastern believer. He asks 
the questions: “How long?” and “Why? (Habakkuk 1:2- 
4). The three friends of Daniel said: “Even if God does 
not deliver us, we will not bow down, and we will trust” 
(Daniel 3:18). 

Many Christians in the Middle East are asking the 
questions that Habakkuk was asking, but at the same 
time they are trusting in God’s goodness and sover- 
eignty in the midst of pain and destruction. Some are 
experiencing God’s protection, and others are willing 
to live for him, serve him, and obey him “even if” they 
are not protected. 

There are many lessons we all can learn if we stand 
with solidarity with the church in the Middle East. 


The author is a Syrian pastor who has published books in 
several languages. An earlier version of this article was origi- 
nally published in Lausanne: Global Analysis, January 2016 (Vol. 
5 No. 1). 
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The Human Flow 


Reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


Over 65 million people around 
the world have been forced from 
their homes to escape famine, 
dramatic climate change, and war 
in the greatest human displace- 
ment since World War II. 
Adressing the international refu- 
gee crisis might overwhelm some 
filmmakers. But Ai Weiwei has long 
been known for his tenacity in mak- 
ing a moral case. An acclaimed art- 
ist and activist, Weiwei has been im- 
prisoned by the Chinese govern- 
ment and is probably the best- 
known dissident in the world. 
Now, in his documentary, The 
Human Flow, Weiwei uses his fame 


to draw attention to the interna- 
tional refugee crisis. As the film 
opens, we watch wave after wave 
of refugees setting out on rough 
waters-—entire families setting out 
for the unknown. 

What are they escaping? Which 
places are so bad people risk 
crowding into small lifeboats on 
the open sea in order to leave? 
Where are they going for the 
promise of a better life? 

The film reveals refugees are 
leaving Afghanistan, Bangladesh, 
Greece, Iraq, Israel, Syria, Kenya, 
Mexico, and Turkey, among other 
trouble spots. 


Where they are headed is harder to 
define. Some countries turn them 
away. Others have offered help. 

I was moved by an image from 
France: pup tents set up among the 
trees lining the Champs-Elysees. How 
generous of the French to help in this 
way—allowing refugees to camp on 
the most beloved street in France, gen- 
erally considered the most beautiful 
street in the world. 

But it’s not that simple. Many of 
the French do not welcome this 
encroachment. Street people, wanting 
to cashinon the sympathy, pose as 
refugees. The human condition—our 
falleness-complicates everything. 
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What are they escaping? Which places are so bad people 


risk crowding into small lifeboats on the open sea in 


order to leave? Where are they going for the promise of a better life? 


The Germans set up temporary 
housing. With his artist’s eye, 
Weiwei first shows the structures 
filmed from a plane and for a mo- 
ment the scene looks like an abstract 
painting. Then, as the camera zooms 
in, we see that we are viewing row 
after row of mass-produced struc- 
tures built to house as many refu- 
gees as possible. The Germans are 
trying, but it’s never enough. 

The number of refugees keeps 
growing. The problems seem over- 
whelming. Weiwei shows us the 
human faces in the mass of refugees. 
His camera often focuses on chil- 
dren. They seem so vulnerable and 
yet, when given a chance, they play, 
they make friends, their faces light 
up. They have hope. 

The Human Flow shows us both 
the grand scale of the refugee prob- 
lem as well as the humanity of the 
people Weiwei films. Every family 
history and each refugee story is 
unique. 

Dorothy Day, who founded 
the Catholic Worker movement 
during the Great Depression, de- 
veloped a philosophy of person- 
alism, based on her deep Chris- 
tian faith. “Personalism” can be 
defined briefly as “the person is 
a good towards which the only 
proper and adequate attitude is 
love.” 


Day’s values echo the teachings 
of Jesus, who made it personal when 
he told the disciples: 


“For I was hungry and you gave 
me something to eat, I was thirsty 
and you gave me something to 
drink, I was a stranger and you 
invited me in. I needed clothes and 
you clothed me, I was sick and you 
looked after me, I was in prison and 
you came to visit me.” 

Then the righteous will answer 
him, “Lord, when did we see you 
hungry and feed you, or thirsty and 
give you something to drink? When 
did we see you a stranger and invite 
you in, or needing clothes and clothe 
you? When did we see you sick or 
in prison and go to visit you?” 

The King will reply, “Truly I tell 
you, whatever you did for one of the 
least of these brothers and sisters of 
mine, you did for me.” (Matthew 
25:35-40) 


Responding to the international 
refugee crisis is daunting. 

Where can we begin? There is 
more than one answer. My church 
(First Presbyterian Church of Ber- 
keley) has responded in creative 
ways. Besides distributing occa- 
sional special offerings, the church 
has opened a coffee house, both as 
a way to reach out to students at 
nearby Cal Berkeley and as a place 
to provide jobs for immigrants. 

Recently, when I stopped by for 
iced tea, I asked the young woman 
who waited on me where she was 
from. She replied, “Afghanistan.” 
When I thought about how women 
are treated in Afghanistan I was 
grateful that our church provided 
employment for her. I personally 
saw her face; she was not one of a 
flood of refugees. 

In The Human Flow, Ai Weiwei, 
the activist who stands against op- 
pression, shows us many faces and 
raises many questions. Ai 
Weiwei, the artist, films it beau- 
tifully. 


Sharon Gallagher is author of Finding 
Faith and editor of Radix Magazine. 
She curates the annual New College 
Berkeley / First Pres. Berkeley film se- 
ries. 
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To the Wonder 


reviewed by Ryan Pemberton 


Where does one look to 
find God when all that 
surrounds is pain, de- 
struction, and divine si- 
lence? Where does one 
look to find love when 
love has only cheated, 
wronged, and hurt? These 
twin questions are central 
to Terrence Malick’s film, 
To the Wonder (2012). 

Since his Academy 
Award-nominated Tree of 
Life (2011), Malick’s films 
have become increas- 
ingly, well, Malickian. His trademark enigmatic film- 
making (non-linear narrative, metaphysical and exis- 
tential questions asked by disembodied voiceovers, 
seemingly disconnected visuals that transition quickly 
and abruptly) has only increased. Malick’s most re- 
cent films have been criticized as looking like a satire 
of his own style. To the Wonder is not exempt from this 
critique. One critic described the film as akin to a fea- 
ture-length perfume ad. And yet, for the patient ob- 
server, there are rich troves to be discovered. 

With few details spelled out, To the Wonder tells 
the story of a young international couple in love, ex- 
ploring their new relationship against exquisite French 
backdrops: strolling through gardens and beaches at 
Mont St. Michel in Normandy, and chasing each other 
in Parisian parks. All is Edenic. 

Soon, the American, Neil, is inviting the Ukrainian, 
Marina, and her daughter, Tatiana, to return to the 
United States with him. Specifically: to Oklahoma. The 
rich textures, historical architecture, and intimacy of 
France are replaced by the seemingly limitless space 
of rural Oklahoma, with its golden, sweeping fields of 
grain; suburban homes with more space than furni- 
ture; and small-town USA parades. The passion and 
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pursuit of the movie’s open- 
ing scenes are soon replaced 
by distance and frustration. 
Marina and Tatiana both 
struggle to fit in their new 
surroundings, while Neil’s 
gaze lingers on women at the 
pool, in the market, even at 
church. Soon, Marina and 
Tatiana return to France, and 
Neil becomes enraptured by 
an old flame, Jane. When Ma- 
rina is unable to find work in 
France and Neil is willing to 
marry her so that she can ob- 
tain a visa, Neil welcomes Marina back to his home, 
breaking things off with Jane. Far from a romantic re- 
union, the couple share a home like strangers who once 
knew each other. “We fight, without knowing why,” 
Marina says in a voiceover. Marina’s affair with a 
stranger at a cheap motel reveals what the audience al- 
ready knows: the love they once had for each other is 
now lost—or dead. 
It is a familiar trajectory in Malick’s films: from para- 
dise to paradise lost. How is one to find paradise again? 
Another central character is a Spanish-born Catho- 
lic priest, Father Quintana. Like Marina and Tatiana, 
Father Quintana is a foreigner in this strange land, and 
is himself looking for a lost love. Wandering through 
dilapidated neighborhoods, with homes that should be 
condemned but are occupied, where yards are strewn 
with abandoned appliances and toys, dogs are ne- 
glected, and children and adults alike wander aimlessly, 
we overhear the priest’s longing for a God he once knew 
intimately but who now appears far off and silent: 
“Everywhere you're present. And still I can’t see you.” 
“You're within me. Around me. And I have no expe- 
rience of you. Not as I once did.” 
“Father, Iam going to pray for you,” a parishioner 


“And you say, ‘I can’t command my emotions. They come and go like clouds.’ 
But Christ says, ‘You shall love, whether you like it or not.’” 

At this, the camera tilts upward, following Marina’s gaze toward a famil- 
lar scene in the stained-glass window over her shoulder: Christ, washing his 


disciples’ feet. 
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tells him after a wedding service. “So you will receive 
the gift of joy.” 

Quintana’s searching is taking a toll, visible to 
those around him. 

Later, while an emaciated woman bangs on his 
front door and peers through the window, looking 
for the priest who brought her a Bible, he continues 
to ask after his lost Lover: 

“Intensely I seek you. My soul thirsts for you. Ex- 
hausted. Will you be like a stream that dries up?” 

Amidst his own searching, Father Quintana 
speaks about love to his church community through- 
out the film. “Love is not only a feeling,” he preaches 
to a nearly empty sanctuary, Marina sitting by her- 
self in the rearmost pew. “Love is a duty. You shall 
love. Love is a command. 

“And you say, ‘I can’t command my emotions. 
They come and go like clouds.’ But Christ says, ‘You 
shall love, whether you like it or not.’” 

At this, the camera tilts upward, following 
Marina's gaze toward a familiar scene in the stained- 
glass window over her shoulder: Christ, washing his 
disciples’ feet. 

“You fear your love has died?” Father Quintana 
asks, with the camera now looking up at Marina’s face. 
She is dressed in black. “Perhaps it is waiting to be 
transformed into something higher.” 

Even as he blesses the local community—serving 
communion to inmates in solitary confinement, visit- 
ing the elderly in their hospital beds—Father 
Quintana still searches for his Beloved. 

In a fleeting scene, the priest, gazing upward, 
passes by an older, stutter-stepping congregant. 
Searching for God, the priest overlooks his neighbor. 

“How long will you hide yourself?” he asks in a 
voiceover. As the movie proceeds, scenes of the 
couple’s destructive relationship increasingly over- 
laps with scenes of Father Quintana’s search. 

“All I see is destruction. Failure. Ruin,” the priest 
confesses, as the couple’s struggle becomes physical, 
their house strewn with broken vases and dirt. 

“Man is in revolt against God,” Quintana preaches. 

The couple’s struggle for lost love and the priest’s 

longing for God are not so unlike one another. 


In one of the film’s climactic turning points, the mu- 
sic swells and Father Quintana pauses from his search- 
ing—struck by the scene of a nun patiently, intention- 
ally washing and drying silverware. Here, he is given a 
clue that will lead him back to the Lover he fears he’s 
lost. 

“Where are you leading me?” he asks, once again re- 
turning to the dilapidated homes, forgotten ones, and 
emaciated bodies—but now, with new eyes. 

In a voiceover, Father Quintana begins to recite a ver- 
sion of St. Patrick’s prayer as he continues to serve the 
least of these in his community: 

“Christ before me. Christ behind me. Christ beneath 
me. Christ above me.” 

“Christ on my right,” he speaks, while standing to 
the rght of an elderly woman’s bedside, gently holding 
her shaking hand. “Christ on my left,” he continues, now 
reading Scripture on the left bedside of a sleeping pa- 
tient. 

If you want to see Christ, Malick suggests, you must 
be Christ. Standing in the background and observing as 
Father Quintana cares for the elderly and disabled, Neil 
is shaped by the love he sees. 

“Christ in the heart,” Father Quintana’s voice con- 
tinues, as Neil runs his fingers gently through Marina’s 
hair as she sleeps. Soon, he is kneeling before his sur- 
prised, forsaken lover, kissing her hand in an act of con- 
fession, and requesting her forgiveness. 

“Flood our souls with your spirit and life so com- 
pletely,” Quintana concludes his prayer, “that our lives 
may only be a reflection of yours. Shine through us. Show 
us how to seek you. We were made to see you.” 

In the film’s final scene, Marina comes awake in a 
field, and she begins to wander, searching, it seems, for 
something. Finally, she turns back to the camera, her face 
aglow with a radiant light.”Love that loves us,” her voice 
speaks. “Thank you.” 

Love has completed its circuit. Found by the very 
L()ove that was feared lost, Love has returned in full. 


Ryan J. Pemberton is Minister for University Engagement at 
First Presbyterian Church of Berkeley. He is the author of Called: 
My Journey to C.S. Lewis’s House and Back Again. 
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MUSIC 


Crooked 
by Propaganda 


(Humble Beast Records) 
reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


Watching Ken Burns and Lynn Novick’s compelling 
PBS documentary, The Vietnam War, and reflecting on 
the culture of that turbulent period in U.S. history, 
you'd hope that the discord would have changed into 
a more peaceful world nearly four decades later. We 
dreamed that the tragedy then would have taught us 
societally to learn the deep lessons of humility and in- 
clusiveness and reconciliation. Wishful thinking. 

Today, the divisiveness in our country and world 
increasingly reveals itself every day as leaders make 
proclamations and executive orders that serve to 
deepen the divide-from health care and tax reform to 
immigration and free speech. The white supremacy un- 
derground has surfaced its ugly hatred and arrogance, 
spurred on and even sanctioned by the bellicose rheto- 
ric of those leaders. It’s hard to see how we can be 
healed from the daily bombardment. 


In the Vietnam War era, music played a vital role in 
the domestic protests as the war escalated. Burns and 
Novick perfectly used tunes from the time period to 
show how songs became a vehicle to incite peaceful 
marches and even civil disobedience. How chilling it 
was to relive the killings of four students at Kent State 
University by National Guard troops, and then hear the 
end credits for the episode roll with the Crosby, Stills, 
Nash & Young anthem, “Four Dead in Ohio,” that be- 
came a rallying cry for protest. 

Today, popular music doesn’t seem to be inspiring 
people to challenge the social order. Part of the reason 
is that music, in general, has been chopped into digital 
iTunes bits that are best consumed in earphone privacy. 
Plus, most protest singers sound less relevant to what 
we're facing today: a war with a different depth of en- 
demic racism. Thankfully, however, the most salient 
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May we have a faith birthed out of a revelation of promise 


A reflex caused by what you know to be true of God 


Se 


music is being written and performed by hip-hop art- 
ists whose voices are rising. 

This fall, the Monterey Jazz Festival opened the be- 
yond-jazz door for the debut appearance of South Side 
Chicago-born hip-hop star Common. His arena stage 
performance drew younger fans, while the older crew 
largely stuck it out—one assumes out of political cor- 
rectness or maybe just plain curiosity. To see where 
Common was going, all you had to do was view his 
pre-show four-minute excerpt from his 21-minute 
video for “Black America Again,” with a blues/ gospel 
chanter mournfully passing by a memorial for Freddie 
Gray, the black youngster arrested and killed by white 
police officers in Baltimore in 2015. Common opened 
with a hand-clapping groove then shouted out, “We 
gonna take you to where we come from.” He stressed 
that communication is vital: “We are humans for the 
people... I stand for the people.” 

Common pranced across the stage, bounced with 
rap, thrust his fist in the air, and encouraged the crowd 
“to be a part of the change.” A storyteller and sage, 
Common was blunt in his socio-political critiques and 
listeners were charged. 

Likewise, the thought-provoking new hip-hop al- 
bum, Crooked, by the L.A.-based singer /spoken word 
artist Propaganda (born Jason Petty) is speaking truth. 
While rap has a history of its own forms of sexism, mi- 
sogyny, and bigotry, Propaganda comes from an en- 
tirely different perspective. He’s a Christian who 
voices frustration as well as culpability but also hope. 
He sings in the tune “Made Straight”: 


May we hold no armies, no weapons, no ceremonial 
authority... 
May we have a faith birthed out of a revelation of 
promise 
A reflex caused by what you know to be true of God 


On the gripping lead-off tune, “Crooked Way,” Pro- 
paganda acts as a caustic observer of the “twisted, 


MSE Tia isigsciosspssis iiss 
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demented, perverted” land we have become with cri- 
tiques on everything from school names (“Go to schools 
named after the Klan founder”) to digital media 
(“Netflix exposing the holes in our morals”). In the 
midst of the vicious drumbeats and ethereal guitar 
background, Propaganda with a razor-sharp voice 
barks, “I don’t hate America, just demand she keep her 
promises,” and “But ain’t we all a little bit a monster? / 
We crooked! /Man, your heroes are worthless /And 
man can sure try, but only God gives purpose.” 

In the online liners, Propaganda, who wrote Crooked 
during the racial tension of 2016, says, “For content, I 
dug deep. It came from some real questions—real 
struggles and real hurts and real emotions that were 
tied to our political climate, our racial climate...I felt like 
there were such holes in the concept of what it means 
to be a flawed human. And that narrative was passed 
so hard throughout the process of our last election that 
it just squeezed out of me this record.” 

Crooked is a powerful ride of hip-hop with touches 
of jazz and new soul as Propaganda stridently takes 
on such subjects as cynicism, tyranny, and 
gentrification (as well as his comical hatred of cats) with 
a searing delivery that shoots down “sacred cows” and 
slams down “broken systems.” While he challenges hy- 
pocrisy by poetically singing “halos stay balanced on 
the tip of our horns,” he also offers the hope of God’s 
salvation while “waiting for the day He make the 
crooked way straight.” 

Propaganda doesn’t come off sounding righteous, 
preachy, or self-congratulatory. He comes off a source 
of reality. He admits his shortcomings yet also states 
that he is standing on solid ground: “Christ the hope 
of glory sealed our eternity /Purchased permanently, 
by only Him worthy.” Crooked isn’t an easy listen, but 
it is a challenge worth undertaking. 


Dan Ouellette is a jazz and “smart pop” journalist who lives 


in New York and is at work on two books. 
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Books 


Preaching the Luminous Word: 
Biblical Sermons and Homiletical Essays 


by Ellen F. Davis 


reviewed by Anthony Petrotta 


You need not be a pastor or 
preacher to enjoy this new book 
of sermons and essays by Ellen 
Davis. You only have to love 
words and The Word. 

Professor Davis has written 
two other books on preaching, 
Imagination Shaped on Anglican 
preaching in the 17th and 18th 
centuries, and Wondrous Depth: 
Preaching the Old Testament. Lumi- 
nous Word is the fruit of her teach- 
ing and preaching on Scripture 
for three decades. The sermons 
could stand alone as a volume, 
but the essays interspersed 
throughout, the foreword by 
Stanley Hauerwas, and the 
afterword and introductory notes 
to each sermon by Austin Mclver 
Dennis orient the reader to the 
depth and beauty of what Davis 
does in her sermons. 

In these sermons Professor Davis 
trusts the text to reveal itself as she 
pays careful attention to the words, 
images, stories, and at times, the li- 
turgical occasion of the sermon 
(wedding, baptism, or season of the 
liturgical year). In her sermon 
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“Finding Strength to Praise,” 
preached on Pentecost (Psalm 42 
and Acts 2 are the texts for that day), 
Davis speaks of the work of the 
Holy Spirit in the body of believers: 
“Your common life evidences that 
instinct for God’s goodness that de- 
velops out of the practice of praise, 


which enables you to stand and 
work in the face of both natural 
and human evil... struggling to 
live out that freedom from fear 
that is an important part of the 
work of the Holy Spirit.” The 
texts and the occasion are not pi- 
ous abstractions for Professor 
Davis but an occasion of hope and 
encouragement in the life situa- 
tions we face in our culture. 

Few preachers and even fewer 
scholars can bring “head and 
heart” together as well as Profes- 
sor Davis. Indeed, in her earlier 
volume on Anglican preaching, 
she noted George Herbert's ad- 
monition to pastors that “by 
choosing ... moving and ravish- 
ing texts, whereof the scriptures 
are full . . . seasoning all our 
words and sentences in our 

hearts. . . that the auditors may 
plainly perceive that every word is 
heart-deep.” Preaching like this is a 
visceral experience where words 
and story are let loose to do their 
work in our lives. Professor Davis 
has shown us that she is a master 
student of her Anglican mentors. 


Your common life evidences that instinct for God’s goodness that develops out of 


the practice of praise, which enables you to stand and work in the face of both 


natural and human evil... struggling to live out that freedom from fear that is an 


important part of the work of the Holy Spirit. 


In her opening remarks, Davis 
tells preachers not to worry about 
sermon illustrations. If the illustra- 
tive story chosen by the preacher is 
too memorable, the listener is more 
apt to remember the illustration and 
not the point of the biblical text. I 
ran into this problem in my early 
years of preaching. 

When I was asked for sermon 
titles; | worked hard to make them 
“engaging.” A year later the church 
secretary commented that she re- 
membered my sermon titles, but 
not the sermon. 

Davis encourages us to trust the 
text and the occasion, “with the 
need to discover what this text . . . 
has to say to this audience on this 
occasion.” For Davis, this practice 
renews her conviction that the Bible 
is “in a meaningful sense the word 
of the living God, given to us in hu- 
man words so that we may ‘live by 
them’ (Leviticus 18:5).” 

“Holy Preaching” for Davis is 
closely tied to the biblical concept 
of repentance. It is “explicitly ori- 
ented toward the biblical text and 
characterized by a willingness to 


acquire new habits and categories of 
thought in order to reach compre- 
hension. “The preacher seeks to es- 
tablish the conditions to hear God’s 
Word as an invitation to change. 

In asermon entitled “Beautifying 
Heaven,” Davis leads us on a mas- 
terful romp through Scripture and 
images of Aaron’s breastplate to 
show us how God’s judgment is a 
“horizon of hope,” and “not prima- 
rily to scare us into submission.” 

In this sermon, preached at a bap- 
tism at Yale Divinity School, Davis 
draws us into the traditional lan- 
guage of baptism, which begins 
with the baptized enlisted to battle 
against “all the spiritual forces that 
rebel against God” and ends with 
the baptized anointed so we might 
“share in the royal priesthood of 
Jesus Christ.” 

Davis draws on the image of the 
“fancy-dress portrait” of Aaron in 
his liturgical robes. She notes that 
the centerpiece of Aaron’s dress is 
called the “breastplate of judg- 
ment,” an enigmatic remark. Aaron 
is literally wearing the people of 
God when he enters God's presence 


in the Holy of Holies, where each 
embedded stone represents the 
name of a tribe of Israel. She invites 
us to consider how, though these 
beautiful objects may be dimmed 
by sin, God’s judgment aims to 
clarify our identity. Unlike many of 
our judgments, God’s judgment is 
not a “neurotic rehearsal of the sin- 
ful past’”’ but works to separate us 
from our sins” (citing Psalm 103:12) 
and restore us to wholeness. 

What would it mean for us, if we 
viewed sin as something God deals 
with by separating us from it, rather 
than rubbing our nose in it? Sin is 
still taken for what it is-harmful, 
hurtful, powerful-but the onus is 
God’s work, not our goodness. Now 
I am free to respond in hope and 
thankfulness. 

Luminous Word is an elegant vol- 
ume of sermons and essays—el- 
egant in its interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, in execution, in theology, and 
in practice. 


Anthony Petrotta is the rector of St. 
Francis of Assisi Episcopal Church, 
Wilsonville, Oregon. 
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Yesterday, Today, and Forever 


Claudia May 


On Friday... 


We remember the men, women, and children 


Who wear their Sunday Best 

They stand on crates 

They straddle branches 

They stretch out on grassy fields 

They wave flags 

They enjoy their picnic 

They fan themselves 

They pass around the apple pie 

While one or more black beautiful souls 
Hang from one tree after another 


On Friday... 

We recall the eagerness of those 

Who cannot wait for dawn to break 
These “mixed crowds” have come “to view 
The ghastly body swaying in the sun”! 
They arrive in their droves 

They ride horses 

On roads riddled with rocks 

They steer their carriages 

Across paths stubbled with stones 
They drive cars 

Of all makes and sizes and colors? 
Across roads charred 

By the horrors of time 

They cycle 

They walk 


They run 

Their mouths water 
They relish the sight 

Of burnt flesh 

And between each bite 
Of their food 

Their eyes widen 

As fire devours the skin 
Of black bodies 

Strung on trees 


On Fridays. 

As people of different beliefs 
We gather in a church 
Community speaks our name 
Individuals 

Generations 

Cultures 

Identities 

And we sing 

We sing because we can 

We sing because we must 
We are the dreamers 

Who dare to dream dreams 
With no end 

And we dare to dream 
Beyond the American dream 
When Rev. Traci Blackmon 
Gives voice to 1 Samuel 17 


And preaches the sermon 

“Where Are the Dreamers?””° 

We dare to say yes 

We are the dreamers 

And as Dreamers 

We cry out for justice 

We cry out for love 

We cry out for peace 

We cry out for equality 

We channel our ancestors 

And sing 

“I woke up this morning with my mind 
Stayed on freedom” 

Freedom rings through our voices 
Freedom pounds church floors 
Freedom strides out of church 
And takes freedom to the streets 
For all 

For all 

For all 


Friday night... 

Children cannot leave the church 
Elders cannot leave the church 
Peoples of all hues and identities 
Cannot leave the church 

We the people 

We the beloved 

We the image bearers of God 

Are “held hostage inside of the church” 
We cannot leave this sacred building 
For 30 minutes 


30 minutes* 


And yes some of us weep 

And yes some of us are angry 

And yes some of us are afraid 

And yes some of us do not know what to do 
Still, we are moved but will not be moved 
Even when those who despise us 

Would gladly remove us from this earth 
Friday night... 

Unmasked 

Unhooded 

Unrobed 

The new bearers of the white sheet 

Wear clothes stamped 

With modern-day brands? 

They adorn themselves 

With “Polos and Oxford button-downs 
with neatly coifed hair® 

They wear caps emblazoned 

With “Make America Great Again” 

Like a crown 


They arm themselves with ammunition 
Forged by their predecessors 

“The women thronged to look, but never a one 
Showed sorrow in her eyes of steely blue; 

And little lads, lynchers that were to be, 
Danced round the dreadful thing in fiendish glee”® 
We witness this same “fiendish glee”’ 

We witness the same un-hooded sneer 

On the faces of those carrying symbols of hate 
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As they alight Charlottesville, Virginia 
With their fury 

We wonder what clothes did their ancestors wear 
Under their bright white sheets? 

A shirt and tie? 

A tailored suit? 

A uniform? 

A vestment? 

A stole? 

A skirt? 

Shorts? 

A shopkeeper’s apron? 

A dress? 

A judge’s robe? 

The costume of a politician? 

The attire of a teacher? 

Dungarees soiled by the sweat of misery? 


We can only imagine 
We can only imagine 


The white sheets 

Worn by their ancestors 
Shadow them 

Shadow us 


Yesterday, today, and forever?” 

We listen to the blood-soaked lament of Billie 
Holiday’s “Strange Fruit” 

And we wonder 

We wonder 

Whether this strange fruit 

Is ever strange to those who fail to defend 
The right of a human being 

To live 

And breathe 

And move in their being 

Ina “free” stolen land 


Yesterday, today, and forever? 
Claude McKay’s poem resounds in our spirit." 


We grieve for the many whose “spirit is smoke 
ascended to high heaven.”” 


Though these departed souls rest in the bosom of the 


Creator 
Anger finds voice when we share our hurt with the 
One who never sleeps 
And the Creator hears us 
Sees us 
Joins us 
And so 
We mourn 
We rage 
We lament 
We weep 
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For those pried 

From the hands of our loved ones 

We see 

Their bodies 

Imprinted on the hands of those 

Who snatched them from life on earth 


Yesterday, today, and forever? 

We read Natasha Trethewey’s poem “Incident” 
The stories of the past live in the present 

We must “tell the story every year” 

We must 

We must 

We must 


Yesterday, today, and forever... 

Jesus calls us to remember him 

And follow him 

He lives on yesterday, today, and forever 

He “is the same yesterday and today and forever” 
We cannot recall a time when Jesus stood by 

While someone “lynched” another human being 
This truth we must never forget or repeat 


And yet 
And yet 


When the stench of history 

Regurgitates its bile over all humanity 

We note that for some 

Its stench smells like cheap perfume 

For others 

Its stench fills their nostrils with burning human flesh 
Others smell nothing at all 


Hope never douses history with amnesia 

Hope rebuffs silence 

Love flourishes in the brambles 

It weaves its way through a crown made of thorns 

Love nourishes 

Love heals 

Love cherishes love 

Even as batons created with gnarled tree limbs light 
up tiki torches 

Even as wicks quiver “in their fonts of oil’ 

Even as lights stoked with multiple hues blaze 

Even as Jesus stretches out his hand 

And invites the enemies of love 

To abide in him and leave behind hate 

Still “the awful sin” lingers . . .” 


And still 

Before 

During 

And after service 


Many churchgoers stay silent 


They close the doors of the church 
Shut 


Sing from closed hymnals 
And follow the lyrics of songs 
Without following their meaning 


They sit up 
They sit down 
They sit up 
They sit down 


The sermon they hear | 

Remains cleansed of the stains of trauma 

And unblemished by domestic terrorism 

When they erase the despised from scripture 
They divorce themselves from the disinherited 
They absorb the sermon of their convictions 
Because it allows them to live and move and breathe 
As image bearers of themselves 

They take pride in being good 


Content, 

They clap politely 

Their breath is but a whisper 
As they leave church 


Endnotes 
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On time 
One by one by one 


Yesterday, today, and forever... 
The moon refuses to be eclipsed 
Stars embroider the night 

The air caresses the earth 

Butterflies soar 

Seas roar with the wind 

And the bruised reed remains unbroken ® 
While the sun refuses to be dimmed 
The light remains eternal 

Heather perfumes the air 

The rain cries 


And the smoke of a smoldering wick” 


Buoyed by the breath of life 
Rises 
Rises 
Rises 


8 McKay, “The Lynching;,” p. 51. 

9 Ibid. 

10 Inspired by Hebrews 13:8 (New Revised Standard Version) 
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Starry Night 
The View over Hanoi, Christmas 1973 
Harold Bergman 


Blessed are the peacemakers, for they will be called the children of God. (Matthew 5:9) 


I have deep love and respect for our veterans and 
active-duty men and women. Iam a veteran—I served 
in the Air Force for 15 years, and experienced two com- 
bat tours flying missions over North Vietnam. 

Each one of us, veterans and those in active duty, 
hate war. War is ugly. There is nothing honorable about 
war. There is nothing honorable about killing a fellow 
human being, even if it is for your country, for honor, 
or in the name of God. Many wars have been fought in 
the name of God, and it’s still being done. 

I’m going to describe two nights I spent in com- 
bat over North Vietnam. It’s a story of contrasts, of my 
thinking on those nights, and of my reflections on that 
experience—my experience of seeing God’s magnifi- 
cent creation and seeing hell on earth; all on the same 
night. On the evening of December 23rd, 1973, my pi- 
lot, John, and I walked into Intel to be briefed on our 
mission for that night. We thought it was going to be 
another routine mission, if flying combat can be 
thought of as being routine. Instead we were told that 
we were going to be flying over Hanoi that night. 

At that instant, I went weak in the knees. I felt fear 
as I have never felt fear before in my life. I thought I 
was going to pass out. In the previous months, John 
and I had flown around 40 missions over the north, 
many at night, but none over Hanoi. 
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This was the most defended and dangerous target 
in the country. 

Once the briefing started, my training took over and 
I was able to focus on our mission, flying protection 
for B-52 bombers on their bombing missions. This was 
our mission on December 23rd, 24th, and the 26th. We 
flew three missions over Hanoi during the Christmas 
season of 1973. This is not a way to celebrate Jesus’ 
birth. We did this because President Richard Nixon 
ordered the bombing of Hanoi. He thought it would 
bring the North Vietnamese to their knees, bringing 
an end to the war. But all the bombing did was to 
strengthen their resolve. 

Once we were airborne, en route to Hanoi, I had 
one of those transcendent moments, looking up at the 
sky and seeing the stars as I have never seen them 
before. There’s something about flying at 40,000 feet, 
over Laos, where there was very little atmospheric pol- 
lution above you to obscure the sky. Millions of stars 
were lighting up the night. I saw the glory and won- 
der of God’s creation in that sky. 

There were millions of stars above me and just a few 
very small pinpoints of light from small villages on 
the ground. It felt as if we were suspended in midair, 
with stars all around us, and seeing, truly seeing for 
the first time, the magnificence of God’s creation. 


There was no moon out that night, and yet the sky was 
bright from all those stars. 

Then the moment was gone; it was time to go to 
war. Four of us F4s there that night were taking up 
positions around Hanoi. John and I had the northern 
position just north of downtown Hanoi. Once we were 
in position, the B-52s started their bombing runs, one 
after another, lined up like trucks on a freeway. That 
first night we were able to keep the SAM sites from 
shooting down our B-52s. 

The second night, however, was very different. 
The B-52s came in on the same bombing run they had 
used the night before, one after an other, but the North 
Vietnamese used a new tactic and would come up with 
their tracking radar for only a very short time, track a 
B-52, fire their missile, and then shut down the radar. 
They got an instant fix on our B- 52s that gave their 
missiles an unguided flight path that would intercept 
the planes. That kept John and me from firing our ra- 
dar-tracking missile to destroy their radar. 

They shot down several bombers that night. I re- 
member seeing one plane, silhouetted in fire, spiral 
down, exploding on the ground. We heard many emer- 
gency beacons from crew members who bailed out of 
their planes. Many of them ended up in the Hanoi 
Hilton for the remainder of the war. (The Hanoi Hilton 
was our nickname for the North Vietnamese prisoner 
of war camp.) 

What was I thinking those nights after I got over 
that paralyzing fear? I was there to do my duty. I didn’t 
question those orders, I was doing what I had trained 
to do. I probably would have said that I was a patriot 
and I was doing it for freedom, and to stamp out that 
ungodly system, communism. I was also thinking 
about surviving the mission and coming home alive. I 
also probably felt some form of hatred for the North 
Vietnamese in order for us to do what needed to be 
done. 

After each night’s mission, we'd head for the Of- 
ficers Club and bring up the morning sun by having a 
few drinks. That was so we didn’t have to think about 
what we had just done that night. It probably did mat- 
ter to us, but we drowned it out with alcohol. 

So far I’ve told you my side of the story. There is, 
however, another side to it, the story of the North Viet- 
namese people who were being bombed and experi- 
encing the horrifying destruction caused when those 
bombs hit the ground. 

Looking down from our position I saw the bombs 
going off, pulverizing everything they hit. They came 
down by the hundreds, laying a carpet of destruction. 
Back then we didn’t have smart bombs guided to a 
specific target, so they laid a carpet of many bombs 
from each B-52 to cover the entire area of their target: 
as a result, creating hell on the ground. 

Ihave not experienced this type of bombing on the 
ground, but from the stories told by our soldiers who 


did, it literally felt as if they were being torn apart. The 
vibrations, noise, and pressure waves from the bombs 
felt like the end of the world. 

[have also heard stories told by the Vietnamese who 
experienced those bombs: this type of bombing was their 
greatest fear, their greatest nightmare. They did not want 
to get caught anywhere near such a bombing. This was 
the horror they experienced in Hanoi. 

Howard Zinn has written about this type of massive 
bombing. Zinn, a bombardier in WWII, says: 

“Indeed that’s how it is for those who drop bombs, for 
people like me, a bombardier sitting in the Plexiglas nose 
of a B-17, operating a bomb sight, observing flashes of light 
below as the bombs hit, but seeing no human being, hearing 
no screams, seeing no blood, totally unaware that down 
below there might be children dying, rendered blind, with 
arms or legs severed.”* 

That's graphic, but it was the reality. For us in the 
planes, it wasn’t personal, it was abstract. Reflection 
came later, and for some of us, much later. My experi- 
ence was abstract, but this is not true for many veterans 
who were in combat in Vietnam. For them it’s personal. 
They’re face to face with people who are trying to kill 
them. They see the horror of war firsthand. 

Most of us cannot imagine what they have seen or 
have experienced, so accept them, honor them, love 
them, and realize that many of them have been through 
hell. On those nights over Hanoi I saw God’s magnifi- 
cent creation in the stars and the unimagined massive 
destruction that we brought onto people who were not 
us. There was no honor those nights of bombing and 
killing hundreds of people. 

I don’t believe there is a justifiable war in God’s 
eyes. War creates nothing but hatred. Jesus died on a 
cross, put there by Roman soldiers, and just before he 
died, he said, “Forgive them for they know not what 
they do.” Jesus died speaking words of love for those 
who crucified him. 

For God, there are no enemies; we are all God’s chil- 
dren. Only we humans label people as enemies. Jesus 
told us to love ourselves, love our neighbors, and love 
those with whom we disagree. Jesus said “blessed are 
the peacemakers, for they are the children of God.” 

We have to show faith as trust, as courage, as peace- 
makers, and say “No more war!” We’re all called to be 
peacemakers. Blessed are you who will take up the 
mantle of peacemaker. 


Editor’s note: Like many of you, I watched the new Ken 
Burns documentary on the Vietnam War. What a sad story. I 
longed to hear a Christian perspective on tt. So we “re reprint- 
ing an article by Harold Bergman, originally presented at a 
Pacific School of Religion chapel service on Veterans Day. 


*Howard Zinn. The Bomb (New York: Open Media 
Books, 2010). 
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Walt and Ginny Hearn 


In the past year we’ve lost two beloved members of the Radix commu- 
nity—Walter Hearn and Virginia (Ginny) Hearn. The Hearns had a long, 
close, loving marriage. It was hard to think of either of them without the 
other. Ginny followed Walt to glory just four months after Walt had gone 
ahead. 

Walt Hearn was the Radix poetry editor for many years. He was so kind 
and compassionate to fellow poets, writing such long, thoughtful, responses 
that the job was burning him out. 

So, we changed Walt’s masthead title from “Poetry Editor” to “Poetry 
Rejection Editor.” The new, somewhat daunting title did cut back on the 
amount of unsolicited poetry submissions. But those intrepid poets who 
still ventured to submit their work continued to receive warm, thoughtful 


encouragement from Walt. Over the years, Walt contributed many articles 


and poems to Radix—on science, poetry, simplicity, and other of his inter- 


ests. 


Ginny was an excellent writer and editor. She authored books, including Our Struggle to Serve, 
and wrote frequently for Radix. As copy editor, she elevated the style of all our articles. 

Ginny was an early and ardent Christian feminist—scrupulous in weeding out sexist lan- 
guage. But she played by her own rules. 

If a sentence said something like “all men are created equal,” for example, she would make 
the language inclusive. If it said something like “all men are sinners,” she might let it stand. 

Ginny and Walt were known for their generous hospitality and for a while hosted meetings of 
the House Church of Berkeley in their home, “The Troll House.” A mutual friend, going through 
a hard time, was often invited over for soup and conversation. There are many more such stories 
of kindness. 

Walt, the scientist and poet, once wrote in Radix, “Those who are not interested in poetry here 


on earth will have to take a crash course in heaven.” 
I imagine Walt is very busy with those crash courses, and enjoying it. 
—Sharon Gallagher 


Elaine Rottman, Radix copy editor since Ginny retired two years ago, worked in the magazine’s 
office and did some copy editing and layout when she was just out of college in the 1980s. She 
remembers Ginny as an exacting, no-nonsense teacher, through whom she came to understand, 
appreciate, and eventually, love the art and craft of editing. “To this day, Ginny Hearn is the 
watchful eye over my shoulder as I endeavor to make articles as lucid and smooth as possible for 
the reader while preserving and polishing the intent of the author,” Elaine says. “Although I 
have not shared a bow] of soup and a visit with her and Walt in their delightful Troll House for 


many years, I miss them very much.” 
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Poetry and the Life of Faith 


by Walter Hearn 


The structural freedom of any kind of poetry can be seen as a 
metaphor of life. God creates freely but he creates order. Within a 
certain God-honoring order or form, God’s creatures have great free- 
dom; but to deny that any constraints exist turns freedom into li- 
cense. Total lawlessness, masquerading as freedom, will render a 
life or a poem dull and void. Living or writing seriously, our free- 
dom to go in many directions requires reflection on which direction. 
Form is implicit in seriousness; though the form is not specifiable at 


the outset, it takes shape as freedom is expressed. 


In life, commitment to Jesus Christ shapes our lives, but not by 
casting them into a rigid mold. In poetry, when we commit ourselves 
to a line the next lines must fit what is already fixed on the page. 
Each new line must respond to all that has been set into place. A line 
is right if it responds adequately, wrong if it does not. A line is per- 
fect when we can imagine no other line responding better to every 
element of the poem’s structure: meaning, rhythm, sound, emotional 


effect, level of complexity, weight, and so on. 


Memorable poems are free expressions adorning an enduring 
framework, like fresh blossoms on a garden trellis. Even if the pat- 
tern fades into the background, it is still there. The lives we find 
most memorable respond to their surroundings with resilience and 
resourcefulness, yet hint strongly at God’s intentions for the way 


every life should be lived. 


This meditation is excerpted from a longer Radix article. 


An Invitation to Journal-keeping 


by Virginia Hearn 


Famous people sometimes keep journals and, because of their fame, other people 
are interested in reading what they write. 

George Washington and John Adams kept journals. In high school or college 
many of us read part of the nature journals of Henry David Thoreau. The diaries of 
famous Christians from the past continue to be republished and to intrigue us, like 
those of Jonathan Edwards, Samuel Johnson, David Brainerd, John Wesley, and Soren 
Kierkegaard. 

Because for centuries women were given little space in history books, ency- 
clopedias, and other biographical sources, not much could be known about their 
everyday lives—were it not for the discovery and in some cases the publication of 
their long-overlooked diaries and journals. In recent decades the diaries of Anais 
Nin (extending over 40 years), Dag Hammarskjold, Anne Frank, Thomas Merton, 
May Sarton, and Henri Nouwen have been best sellers. Most of us are not famous for 
any reason, nor are we ever likely to be. Right now you may be thinking, “Who, me? 
Keep a journal? No way.” 

On the other hand, after a little reflection you might be willing to admit, “All 
right, maybe I should have been keeping a journal when...” 

The person you once were—as a younger adult, teenager, or child—is now 
largely lost. There may have been periods in your life that you realize were impor- 
tant to your becoming the person you are today. Some of us can date the year, even 
the hour, when we first understood the gospel, and we point to that as a turning 
point in our life. We know that it made a significant difference. 

Now, as we grow older and mature in faith, we may ponder our past: the 
choices we made, the friends we were close to. There was the thrill of getting our first 
real job, and perhaps a second or third; a trip to Europe; our decision to move to 
another part of the country; years of singleness and the questions raised by being 
“alone”; perhaps courtship, marriage, the eventual birth or adoption of children. So 
many details of those life-transforming experiences have faded and are gone for- 
ever—unless we were keeping a journal at the time. 

Yes, the thought of keeping a journal “someday” does recur from time to time 
to a lot of people. But “If not now, when?” the Jewish sage Hillel is quoted as asking. 

“Journal-keeping is the poor man’s art.” Contemporary writer Thomas Mallon 
came to that conclusion as he described his own experience of journal-keeping, while 
also studying the writings of other journal-keepers over the centuries. 


This meditation is excerpted from a longer Radix article. 
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The Last Word 
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The Magnificat 


My soul magnifies the Lord and my spirit rejoices in God my Savior; Be- 
cause He has regarded the lowliness of His handmaid; For behold, henceforth 
all generations shall call me blessed; Because He who is mighty has done great 
things for me, and holy is His name; And His mercy is from generation to 
generation on those who fear Him. He has shown might with His arm, He has 
scattered the proud in the conceit of their heart. He has put down the mighty 
from their thrones, and has exalted the lowly. He has filled the hungry with 
good things, and the rich He has sent away empty. He has given help to Israel, 
his servant, mindful of His mercy, Even as he spoke to our fathers, to Abraham 


and to his posterity forever. —Luke 1:46-55 


Where Christian Faith Meets Contemporary Culture 
RADIX MAGAZINE 


“Radix magazine strikes such a welcome balance in this 
polarized world, as it always—like John Wesley—announces 
its text and then ‘makes it cross-country to Christ as fast as it 
can’—; and this, in a way that does not require one to check 
one’s mind at the door. We need more witnesses, like this, to 
an intelligent Christ-centered faith. I hope Radix finds an ever 
widening, and appreciative, audience.” 

—Richard Bolles, author of What Color Is Your Parachute? 


“What a joy it is to have a Christian magazine with its own 
integrity—which has the courage boldly to seek the truth.” 
—Madeleine L’Engle, author of A Wrinkle in Time 


“I read every word of the ‘Jesus’ issue. Superb! One of the best 
treatments of the whole controversy that I’ve ever seen. You 
do great work.”—Philip Yancey, author of The Jesus I Never 
Knew 


“T love Radix. It’s a wonderful, exciting, sweet, smart maga- 
zine. I really enjoy reading it.”—Anne Lamott, author of Traveling Mercies 


“Radix has always challenged me to think clearly, to trust the Good News of Jesus Christ right at the center 
of everything, and to work out the meaning of that hope, faith, and love into the places where I live every 
day.” —Earl Palmer, pastor, author of Love Has Its Reasons 


“Radix is increasingly meaty, and the substance of its meat is marvelously diverse and nourishing.” 
—Luci Shaw, poet and author of Writing the River 


“Radix focuses on the church’s most critical issue, both in our country and in the world: the interface of faith 
and culture.”—Mark Lau Branson, author of The Reader’s Guide to the Best Evangelical Books 
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